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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Recollections of a Houscheeper. 


on 
Chattels, 
wifery 
Had rang’d, in cleanly and de! 
der, 
Lay now disjointed, broken, rent 
(,octhe. 


about to m- 


which, yesterday, good house- 


ightful or- 


ln the 
troduce, | am confident of the syin- 
pathy of housckeepers. The theme 
is grease, Which, WP may be allow- 


subject I am 


ed a poor pun, has produced as ma- 
ny domestic disturbances in modern, 
as it did political, in ancient times, 
Who ean tell the amount of temper, 
that has been roused by this evil, 
froin the single drop ot lamp oul ou 
the finger, to which the olfactory 
sense, though driven back, returns 
with paintul tenacity, to ihe mass, 
which sinking mi your white floor, 
lo KS fresher, hike the 
Be urd’s Key, tor many a scouring! 

i hope I may be excused here tor 
advice, Which ts, 


stuinon Blue 


a homely piece Oj 


that wives should not ocly keep the 


lamps of ther seuls trimmed aid 
bur.dag, attend 
mentia them he . 
lt they do ot, them husbands ina 
as well sitdown to sup with the lo- 
1; f Queen 


Qi ~ Lee | 
whom Captaim Cook describes as 


but to that ‘lepart- 
i 


ischold economy. 


not ouly “drinking the oil from his | 


lamps, but eating the cotton wick.” 

In return for the various atten- 
tions we had reecived, Edward and 
mvself sent out invitations for an 
evening party. We had not the fa- 
cilities for lighting our rooms,whiclh 
make it so little trouble, now, by 
sending for a professor in the art, to 
produce a blaze, that shall cast no 
shadow: but we treated ourselves to 


jeet of attention, but alas! 





Charlotte’s Souna, | 
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Vr by eh 
ing somewhat ambitious of ttellect- 
ual display, and = the 
when ladies 


Astral Lamp, they havi 
newly brought to this coustry. 
time having 
did not teel 
themselves pinned to the same seat 
for thre by 


passed, 


hours, we monaged, 


buying and borrowing, to colleet | 


some amusing novelties; among 
them was a magnifving glass with 
splendid Italian views. “Thess 
arranged on the Sofa "Table, ilumi- 
nated by our new Lamp, which at- 
tracted tniversal admiration. The 


Italian views | chiet sub- 


were 


pecame th 
as our 
guests crowded around the table, it 
was suddenly overthrown, and th 
lamp shattered to picees. Satie 
slippers and gentlemen's pumps re- 
ceived the indiscrimimate shower 


of | 


oil, and the beautitul engravings | 


comlig mi for a share, a you 
beau, who pun, 
i calamity, whispered io xm 
they were “oil paintiags.” 

A general shock 
our before complacent group: 


never lost 


Was given to 


fis 


were circulated whispered 


ther 
‘tails of 


COlit- 
comm '!seratlon. 
followed de 


piatats aud 
a jonder 


i, 


tone 


similar misfortunes, and rece:mts tor | 


extracting them. 
|] contrived to affeet great indif- 
ferenee, and Edward got up his best 


+ 


jokes, but after a struggle et gever- 


al sociability, the company retired, 


and left us, at an earlier period than 
we expected, gazing on the wreck. 
It is easy to 


preserve a sweet 


smile in the presence of fifty people, | 


but the test of good nature tollows 
in a fete a tete. 

‘What an awkward wretch that 
Mason is,’ said Edward. ‘1 wish peo- 
ple would not go into society, until 
they are civilized!” 


Tam surprised at your blaming 
Mr. Meson, said I. ft was Miss 
Otis, who knocked over the table~ 
that girl thinks she must be first in 
every thing. 

“Mrs. Packard, | 
that it was Mr. 
Kdward. 

Mr. Packard, replied I, I saw 
Miss Ours do it with my own eyes. 

“Women arc always obstinate,” 
said he, turn away. 


confident 
returned 


wtih) 


Miason.”’ 


vcr 
| a 


And men sre always domineering, 
sees oatien oll a i : 
| answered ih tie sam RC. 
‘ 
There f 


began our tir 


ended our first party, and 
i quarret; but itseemed 
Sie) odd, that tur hig round, our eyes 
met, aid we burst out into unaftee. 
ted laughter. 

of 


ot”. 


Lito a detarl 
Vv ho ha ; 


after long deliberation, purchased a 


Pwill pot enter 


similar misfortunes. 
set of « xpensive Lamps, ouly to suf. 
with 

his 
othe r, 
harassing as the » 
W ho has 
tall mould can. 
while the cost. 


4 


tye 


friends 
ard 


after a 


himeerf or his 
t V\ ho has 


olass shade _ pop ovrne 


focat 
smoke not hie 
with a report as 
small arms of an enemy? 
aot weleomed “the 
te “Tt 


lv lamp, that eave for 


rait and rouad,’ 
muiutes a 

t , ‘ 
gleam of tight, is 


“Wisely kept for show?” 


But | nay 


trouble 


e other themes of varied 
torelate. One Commence. 
ment Day, a large party assembled 
tu dine with us, after the ¢ ‘ollege eX. 
ercises. Mdward had presented me 
with a new silk dress. It was a 
rare and important addition to my 
wardrobe, and [made my toilette 
with many resolutions to be careful 
of it. AsI sat at the table with 
the consciousness of a well ordered 
dinner, and an appropriate dress, 
whose value, to me, Was doubly On 
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hanced by its being Edward’s 
choice, one of the waiters, with a 
weal worthy of a better cause, just- 
led by another, who was reaching 
above my shoulder to deposit a gra- 
vy-boat,and knocked it over. I felt the 
warm stream trickle through my 
face tippet, and saw it pour into my 
lap. Selon de régle, 1 was obliged 
either not to notice or make a jest 
of it. [had the resolution not to 
look at the servant (how often have 
[I seen such looks speak more than 
words!) and turning quietly to my 
left hand neighbour, I said, Pray, 
Sir, excuse my being helped first. 

A short period only elapsed, be- 


fore Edward was called on to sym- 


pathize with me in a similar expe- 
rience. Being invited to a ceremo- 
nious party, he mounted a new coat. 
I could perceive considerable com. 
placency in his manner of pulling 

n the waist and turning out the 
collar. He was in excellent spirits 
through the evening, and on his re- 
turn said laughing, 

“Either I or my new coat were 
great favourites this evening, for my 
friends certainly regarded me with 
wacommon iuterest.” 

And well they might, I exclaimed, 
in alarm, on looking at him, for you 
have half of one of Mrs. Win- 
throp’s candles streaming down 
from your collar to your elbow. 

Poor Edward was thrown all a- 
back. “Hang it,” said he, quite off 
his guard, of can interpret their 
looks now. They could not quite 
resolve to tell me what a figure I 
cut, and I thought they were admi- 
ring my genteel person, while I was 
strutting about with the sign of a 
tallow-chaudler on my shoulder.” 

Speaking of a new coat reminds 
me of an anecdote of Mr. Shaw, a 
lite friend of ours. In the 
pride of his heart, he too put on a 


. coat fresh from the tailor’s, to at- 


tend a party, and while bowing to 
the ladies, an acquaintance tapped 
him on the shoulder, “Shaw, your 
coat was very reasonable,” pointing 


at the same time to the Tailor’s 


mark, which was pinned conspicu- 
. on the skirt. 

: en Albums were first in 
vogue, a choice one was sent us for 
our contributions. I have always 
loved Albums, much as they have 
been ridiculed, They seem to me 





) 


-—- 


the leading-strings of Literature, 
and it interests me to see the ardour 
of a young lady, when opening the 
gilt leaves, she finds there senti- 
ments dedicated to her. Wo to him 
who shall dare to trace impure char- 
acters on those unsullied leaves! 
Iadeed so-sacred are they, that 
though folly often intrudes upon 
them, vice rarely profaues them, 

The Album sent us was elegant- 
ly bound, and enriched by contribu- 
tions from native poets. Edward 
and I communicated our mite imme. 
diately. It is a goodrule. The 
next day I looked at the book to re- 
view what I had written, but what 
was my dismay at finding its beau- 
tiful pages discoloured with lamp 
oil. Down it had streamed over a 
sentimental effusion of Wilde; Per- 
cival’s wing was clogged, and even 
Bryant’s purity was marred by the 
contact. 

‘*I did not think to shed a tear’’ 
over my silk frock or Edward’s 
coat, but this was really alarming. 
An Album I could purchase, but 
how restore the hand writing of 
those poets, on which I knew the 
enthusiastic owner loved to dwell 
with natural pride? I summoned 
Becky Rand, “my woman in the 
kitchen” (the New-England circum. 
locution for cook. ) 

She confessed that after I had re- 
tired, she thought it would do no 
harm to read a little, and being “do- 
zy’’ she let the parlour lamp fall on 
the book and “il’d”’ it. 

I suspected as much from Becky’s 
literary taste. I had often observed 
a volume of “Zimmerman cn Soli- 
tude” covered with blue homespun, 
lying on the dresser, and once, be- 
ing in want of a skewer, detected 
one put for a mark at the following 
anecdote. 

“The celebrated Armelle, who 
died in the Convent of Vannes,was 
placed by her parents, who were vil- 
lagers, as a menial servant in the 
house of a neighboring gentleman, 
with whom she lived five and thirty 
years, (just Becky’s age.) Du- 
ring this time, his groom finding the 
kitchen door fastened, had the curio- 
sity to peep through the key-hole, 
where he discovered the pious 
maid in a paroxysm of divine exta- 
cy spitting a fowl. The youth 


was so much affected by this relig- 





ious fervour, that he devoted him- 
self to a Convent.” 

Becky was very sentimental, and 
usually had “an interjectional re- 
mark whenever I entered the kitch- 
en. 

“Oh, ma’am,” said she to me one 
day, pointing to a bean she had 
trained over her kitchen window, 
“How can the human natur’s heart 
help for to see how miraculous 
beans is!”’ 

I did not ridicule Becky’s genti- 
mentalities, but found pleasure in 
moralizing over the progress of her 
bean vine, and even kept my coun- 
tenance, when, the morning after a 
frost, she assumed a pensive atti- 
tude, and said, “ah, Miss Packard, 
so frail is the human natur’s life of 
a bean!” 

I heard however a conversation 
between herself and Polly, as we 
were preparing for a guest at din- 
ner, that completely excited my ri- 
sibility. 

“Who is coming here to day?” 
said Polly. 

“A Tutor, from Cambridge,” an- 
swered Becky. 

“What is a tutor?” asked Polly. 

“Mercy! child, you don’t know,” 
said Becky, “why a person that 
tutes! 

Becky’s sentimentalism was not 
confined to her bean-vine. She 
rarely took up the gridiron without 
a sigh over the remains of the beef 
and poultry, and one would think 
from her looks she was about to bear 
the martyrdom of St. Lawrence on 
its well scraped parallels. 

But the place where her mind 
was most under my inspection, was 
the ironing table, where, as Mr. 
Packard’s shirts and cravats were 
my first care, I felt a feminine pride 
in smoothing their snowy texture. 

Many were the experiences de- 
tailed by Becky as we gave the 
sheets a finishing snap in folding, 
or wielded our irons with the skill 
of artists. 

And when on Tuesday evening 
every article was translated to its 
appropriate drawer, and Becky sat 
by the kitchen fire, at her pine table, 
with her mending, I have often heard 
her say, 

“Polly, child, always regulate 
your concerns in the day, and then 
when you come to set by your taper, 
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(looking at the small tallow candle) 
you can have time to meditate on 
the human natur’s heart.” 

Alas, for romance, Becky mar- 
ried my butcher, and became Mrs, 
[chabod Whittemore! 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 
A SLIGHT SKETOM. 

His mind is a complete scene of 
confusion and perplexity. He is 
attached to his skeptical notions, be- 
cause they are the darling produc- 
tions of his owa_ bewildered brain, 
and he will cling to them in spite of 
every thing. Let his objections be 
overturaed in the most masterly 
style, he may for an instant recoil 
under the blow, but give him a mo. 
ment to recover, and he will fly a- 
gain for refuge to his blind errors, 
and ensconce himself behind his 
barricadoed wall, and sneeringly 
call out to truth, “Now shoot at me, 
I fear you not.” MARY. 








For the Southern Rese Bud. 


It was a remark of the late la- 
mented Dr. Porter, that in travelling 
through the Southern Conatry, he 
was particularly struck with the 
venerable appearance of our oaks, 
covered with moss, and that he al- 
ways felt inclined to stop, and take 
off his hat to them, asa mark of 
respect due to hoary age. 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 

Original Wit.—As I was passing 
St. Michael’s church a few days ago, 
where a strolling musician was play- 
ing his organ upon the steps, a gen- 
tleman stepped out from the crowd, 
and said to me, “now that is what 
I call organizing a church, and I 
have been to witness the ceremony. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Burial Alive.—Many people are 
awfully impressed wath the terrors 
of being buried alive. In an old 
town in Germany, a plan was a- 
dopted to prevent this. Every dead 
body was carried to a well aired 
room, warmly covered and laid up- 
on a table. To the hands were tied 
strings, communicating with bells in 
another room, where a watchman 
constantly attended; and who, lest 
he should sleep, was obliged every 
quarter of an hour to advance the 


figure of a dial, that would move j 








only at this interval. ‘Two persous 
were thus saved in that town. 


Singular Bet.—The late Duke of 
Queensbury, of sporting celebrity, 
once laid a bet that he could convey 
a letter to the distance of fifty miles 
inoue hour. The method by which 
he gained his bet, was, to enclose 
the letter within a cricket-ball, and 
hand it from one to the other of 
twenty-four expert cricket-players, 
who delivered it safe within the time. 


The same nobleman having, on 
one occasion, reason to kuow, 
the jockey indeed had honestly in- 
formed him of it—that a large sum 
of money was offered his manif he 
would lose a horse-race—Take it,’ 
said the duke, ‘I will bear you harm. 
less.” When the horse came to the 
post, his grace coolly observed, 
this is a nice horse to ride; I think 
I'll ride him myself,’ when, throw- 
ing open his great coat, he was found 
to be in racing attire, and mounting, 
won without a struggle. 


a 


English Horse-Jockeys.—Taking 
into consideration the immense sums 
of money run for by English race- 
horses, the persons that ride them 
form an important branch of society; 
and although the term ‘jockey’ is often 
used in a metaphorical sense, in al- 
lusion to the unfair dealings of men, 
yet there ever have been, and now 
are, jockeys of high moral charac- 
ter, whom nothing would induce to 
do wrong. Independently of trust- 
worthiness, their avocation requires 
a union of the following not every- 
day  qualifications:—considerable 
bodily power in a very small com. 
pass; much personal intrepidity; a 
kind of habitual insensibility to pro- 
vocation, bordering on apathy, 
which no efforts of an opponent— 
in a race—can get the better of; and 
an habitual check upon the tongue. 
Exclusive of the peril with which 
the actual race is attended, his pro- 
fession lays a heavy tax Upon the 
constitution. The jockey must not 
only. at times work hard, but, the 
hardest of all tasks—he must 
work upon an empty stomach. Du- 
ring-his preparation for the race, he 
must have the abstinence of an as- 
cetic—indeed, it too often happens 
that at meals he can only be a spec- 
tator—we mean during the period 
of his wasting. ‘To sum up all— 











he has to work hard, and deprive 
himself of every comfort, risking his 
neck into the bargain, and for what! 
Why for five guineas if he wins, 
and three if he loses a race. The 
famous Pratt, the jockey of the no 


‘less famous little Gimerack (of 


whom, man and horse, there is a 
fine portrait, by Stubbs) rode eleven 
races over the Beacon course ia one 
day, making, with returning to the 


post on his hack, a distance of 


eighty-eight miles in his saddle. 
Quarterly Review. 


CONUNDRUM, 





72. When isa Lawyer like a young | 


Crow? 











For my Youngest Readers. 


CHAP. Il, 
A MAROON.’ 

At noon, James’ and Clara’s papa 
and mama stopped on the roadside 
to rest their horses and dine. The 
servants spread a small carpet on 
the grass, under a large oak, and the 
children helped to take the cold ham, 
and fowl, and other things from the 
basket. Oh, how nice every mouth. 
ful tasted! Cesar jumped about 
merrily, and sometimes they threw 
him a bone, for they knew it would 
not grease the grass. 

“Mama,” said Clara, “I think this 
is as pretty as our dining room, 
The oak-branches and moss are our 
curtains, the sky is our ceiling, the 
birds our musicians, and sing as 
prettily as you with the piano-forte. 

“Hush,” said James, “there is a 
rabbit crossing the road. Quick, 
Jack, with my gun! Look, the fellow 
is on the fence—now he is on the 
gum tree, 

The gun was brought, James 
fired, and missed his aim, and the 
merry party laughed at him. 





“Never mind,” said James, “you - 


shall see what I will do when we 
get to Oak Hall”. 

After the servants had dined, they 
all set off quite refreshed. Clara 
was almost asleep when they enter- 
ed the avenue at dusk, but was 
roused by the bright glare of the 
bush-light kindled in front of the 
house, which threw a cheerful glow 
over Oak Hall. 

* A term used at the South for an irreg- 
ular meal in journeying, or oa a@ pleasure 
party. 
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FOR THE 6OUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


A SKETCH. 


‘* Look on this picture—and on this.”’ 


Oh! I do love a tone of truth, 
A smile of earnest light, 

The sweet sincerity of youth, 
That makes its beauty bright! 


{ stood where laughing girls were meeting, 
With welcoming look and word; 

How many a light and heartless greeting 
I turned from, as I heard! 


And two came by—the loveliest there,— 
One with a face of light, 

One with rich eyes and darker hair, 
Like falling stars at night. 


The first a moment quelled her laugh, 
Her springing step delayed, 
And spoke, Sith bow and smile, that half 


Unconsciousness betrayed. 


The other, with a gentle pride, 
Her queenly forehead bent, 
And lingered, sweetly, by my side, 
And whispered as she went,— 
Low words,—enough a heart to touch, 
That few have tuuched before; 
Enough to make me feel, how much 
Of truth her sweetness wore. 


{ watched the gay and graceful girl, 
The first, who spoke to me, 

Iler of the sunny eye and curl, 
The restless and the free! 


I saw her lift her radiant eyes, 
‘To meet the trifler’s gaze, 

I saw the ready smile arise, 
To his unmeaning praise. 


{ saw her, witha playful grace, 
Thro’ the gay dances trip, 

And then, her taper finger place, 
So archly on her lip! 


And murmur, while she brightly smiled, 
In conscious witchery, 

‘‘Hash! they will think I’m very wild! 
What will they say to me!’” 

turned me, in a mingled mood 
Of love and scorn, away, 

Where she,—the dark eyed,—calmly stood, 
And marked the idle play. 


fer arms were folded on her breast, 
In purity and pnde; 

With earnest sweetness, when addressed, 
Her low soft voice replied. 

And when, in maiden dignity, 
Those bright eyes fell again, 

[ould not cheose but think, that she 
Was loveliest of the twain! 











— 


And felt how sweet the tone of truth, 
ihe smiie of meaning light, 

The deep sincerity of youth, 
‘Lhat made her beauty bright! 


Boston, Mass. FLORENCE. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
TWILIGHT THOUGHTS 


Tis the hour of prayer—for the sun’s last ray 
Is sinking slowly into rest; 
And hushed are the cares of the closing day, 
Like the sleeping wave on the ocean’s breast. 


*Tis the hour to bend at the hallowed shrine, 
In the dark green woodland all alone, 
And hidden beneath a clustering vine, 
To raise an eye to the heavenly throne. 


I dearly love to steal away, 

In the twilight hour when all is still, 

Save the birds, which chant their evening lay, 

And the mournful voice of the “‘Whip-poor-will.’’ 
I love to drop the silent tear, 

Where none but the eye of God can see, 

And to leave my woes and sorrows there, 

At that low altar—the greenwood tree. 


I love by the light of the rising moon, 
In my homeward walk my thoughts to raise, 
And to feel that heaven has sent the boon, 
A bosom filled with love and praise. 


Charleston, 8. C. MARY. 





ITEMS. 


Awful Calculation.—An ingenious, authentic, and valuable 
statistical work published a few years since, calculates that the 
number of inhabitants that have lived on earth amount to about 
26,628 ,843,265,075,846. ‘This sum the writer says, when de- 
vided by 3,600,000, the number of square leagues of land on the 
surface of the globe, leaves 11,320,698,732 persons to each 
square league. ‘There are 27,864,000 square miles of land, 
which being divided as above, give about 1,314,522,079 pér- 
sons to each mile. Let the miles be reduced to square rods, and 
the number, he says, will be | ,852,173,500,000 which being di- 
vided as above, gives 1283 inhabitants to each square rod, which 
rod being red=ced to feet, and divided as above, it will give a- 
bout 5 persons to each square foot of terra firma on the globe. 
Let the earth be supposed to be one vast burying ground, and ac- 
cording to the above statement, there will be 1283 persons to be 
buried on each square rod, and a rod being capable of being di- 
vided into 12 graves, it appears that each grave must have con- 
tained 100 persons, and the whole earth must have been one 


hundred times dug over, to bury its inhabitants, supposing they 
had been equally distributed. 


Health.—Among the general causes that affect health, it would 
appear that the sun and moo» possess no little influence. Chan- 
cellor Bacon was subject to fainting during eclipses of the moon. 
The crisis of some kinds of fever follows the changes of the moon. 
Some persons have been so influenced by the sun as to lose all 
power of vision at sunset; and Humboldt mentions a lady who 
lost her voice at sunset and recovered it at sunrise. The same 


thing was recorded of the celebrated statue of Memnon in an- 
cient times. 


Miss Harriet Martineau, the celebrated female writer on politi- 


cal economy, and the Duke of Orleans, son of the King of 


France, were expected to leave Europe this season on a visit to 
the United States. 
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